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the ‘Kinzers”, ‘‘Hosselkus”’, 
“Pinecrest” as is the reviewer. 

Grabau and Shimer’s work consisted of two 
volumes totalling 1,762 pages ; its successor contains 
more subject-matter, but consists of a single volume 
of 837 pages. The reduction, probably enforced by 
war-time paper restrictions, has been accomplished 
by the adoption of a larger format and more closely 
spaced type (in double columns), and by the grouping 
of all illustrations in plates. Considerable additions 
have been partly provided for by the omission of 
artificial keys to genera and species (such keys seldom 
prove of much use to the paleontologist), by the 
curtailment of specific descriptions, and by. the 
omission of chapters of a general character. Owing 
to their comparatively insignificant type, names of 
orders and suborders unfortunately appear sub- 
ordinate to the generic names. The illustrations, 
9,400 in number, occupy nio fewer than 303 plates, 
and their general standard is excellent. Their pro- 
fusion, even if it has meant the sacrifice of a certain 
amount of text, is amply justified. In no other work 
will the paleontologist find assembled a series of 
figures illustrating so many genera of all groups. The 
figures are partly new and partly reproduced from 
standard monographs. 

The search for oil in many parts of the world 
during recent years has given an impetus to the study 
of many groups of organisms, particularly those of 
microscopic size, the value of which as stratigraphical 
indexes was formerly unsuspected. The Foraminifera 
are a case in point. In the much enlarged section 
dealing with this group J. A. Cushman describes the 
smaller forms, L. G. Henbest the Fusulinide of the 
Upper Palwozoic, and W. 8. Cole the Orbitoids of 
the Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary. In other new 
sections E. B. Branson and M. G. Mehl deal with the 
Conodonts and a group of specialists with the 
Ostracods. Although fossil plants as a whole do not 
fall within the scope of the work, a concluding 
chapter contains notes on a few such remains, par- 
ticularly Charophyta, likely to be found in rock 
samples searched for other microfossils. 

Par-reaching changes in classification must always 
present a problem to writers of reference books. 
Kiderlen’s inclusion of the Conularida in the Coal- 
enterate class Scyphozoa, although far from con- 
vincing, is accepted, but the important work of 
Kozlowski on the affinities of the Graptolitoidea 
(which he transfers from the Coelenterata to the class 
Pterobranchia of the Hemichorda) is ignored, as is 
also Withers’s separation of Turrilepas and its allies 
from the Cirripedia as a new group, the Macheridia. 

A, new section on the Crinoidea, the work of R. C. 
Moore and L. R. Laudon, is one of the outstanding 
features of the work; particularly notable are its 
clear line-drawings illustrating generic morphology. 
G. A. Cooper’s section on the Brachiopoda, also new, 
deals mainly with the Paleozoic genera, those of the 
Mesozoic receiving scant mention. The section on 
the Pelecypoda has been curtailed with only slight 
revision. Some genera (for example, Ptychomya) of 
real value as index fossils are now omitted. Much 
more might have been said about the stratigraphical 
value of the Rudists (of importance in Texas and 
Mexico) and of certain groups of Trigonia. Among 
the genotypes cited that of Anthracomya (“Naiadites 
elongata Dawson’’) is incorrect, that of Pecten (‘‘P. 
adscensionis Osbeck’”’) very debatable, and that of 
Janira (“J. niternudia” [? intermedia]) hopelessly 
misprinted. Revision of the Gastropoda section has 
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mainly affected the Paleozoic forms, dealt with by 
J. Brookes Knight. The section on the Trilobita, in 
which several authorities have collaborated, gives 
descriptions and figures of a large number of new 
genera founded in recent years. 

The high price of the work no doubt results from 
the profuseness with which it is illustrated. European 
paleontologists will find it most valuable for reference 
notwithstanding its purely American scope. 

. LR. Cox. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
FRUSTRATION 


Frustration and Aggression 

By John Dollard, Neal E. Miller, Leonard’ W. Doob, 
O. H. Mowrer and Robert R. Sears, in collaboration 
with Clellan 8. Ford, Carl Iver Hovland and Richard 
T. Sollenberger. (International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction.) Pp. ix-+150. (London: 
Kegan Paul and Co., Litd., 1944.) 10s. 6d. net. 


IGHT members of the Yale Institute of Human 

Relations have co-operated to produce this book. 
The result is not a mere juxtaposition of unco- 
ordinated viewpoints but a unity of aim and con- 
sistency in presentation which make the multiple 
authorship almost undetectable. Whatever judg- 
ment one may make about the value of the hypo- 
thesis elaborated in the book, there can be little 
doubt that the intimate collaboration of a team of 
specialists, each with a distinctive training, is a 
profitable way of examining a problem which has 
no clear-cut frontiers and which does not fall neatly 
into one of the conventional compartments of social 
study. 

The authors begin by indicating the many diverse 
forms of aggressive behaviour ungeneralized under 
any one explanatory principle, and to meet this 
apparent need they set up a twofold hypothesis, 
first, that frustration always leads to aggression and, 
secondly, that aggression is always due to frustra- 
tion. They proceed then to show how the theory 
provides one conceptual framework for a variety of 
human phenomena including the process of socializa- 
tion in infancy and childhood, the adjustments 
necessitated in adolescence, criminal behaviour, the 
effects of differences in political organization and the 
structure of a primitive society. ; 

The frustration-aggression hypothesis, in one form 
or another, is not new. This is recognized by the 
authors, who attempt to go farther than earlier 
theorists by giving special prominence to what they 
regard as the inevitable consequence of frustration 
on one hand and the sole cause of aggression on the 
other and then scrutinizing the explanatory value 
over a wide field of a hypothesis stressing this two- 
way relation. 

Apparently, it was considered less important for 
the purpose to examine the validity of the assump- 
tions underlying the hypothesis than to deduce 
corollaries which follow from it. Since the hypothesis 
is presented not with amy finality, but tentatively, 
to stimulate and guide further research, this attitude 
ean be justified. Nevertheless, the effect will be to 
make many readers regard the book as an exercise in 
deductive rather than inductive reasoning without 
giving them sufficient confidence in the inductive 
foundations on which it is based. 
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To make premature deductions from a generaliza- 
tion insecurely founded inductively leads to diffi- 
culties. Thus, on the principle that aggression is a 
catharsis that reduces instigation to all other acts 
of aggression, together with the principle of displace- 
ment, it is deduced that various forms of aggressive- 
ness should vary inversely if original frustration is 
held constant. One has difficulty in reconciling this 
with the continued aggression in many directions of 
aggressor nations whose original frustration has pre- 
sumably remained unchanged. Aggressive acts fre- 
quently seem to have a way of reinforcing the instiga- 
tion to other such acts rather than to operate in 
inverse relation to them. 

Until fairly recently the belief that aggression is 
determined by a primary instinct was widely accepted. 
This instinct was regarded as existing, as it were, in 
its own biological right and manifesting itself, so to 
speak, autonomously. Thanks to a growing under- 
standing of the nature—nurture issue, aggressiveness 
is now thought of more as an acquired characteristic 
rather than as an inborn tendency. The authors’ view 
that all aggressive behaviour is due to the impact of 
the environment upon the individual may therefore 
be welcomed in that, as a theory, it is subject to 
verification and tries first to exhaust the possibilities 
of explaining in terms. of known before resorting to 
unknown categories. 

However, certain objections to the traditional 
theory of aggressiveness as an innate tendency still 
hold against the theory under consideration. For 
these objections were usually based on the observed 
variability of behaviour in different environments, 
inexplicable genetically, and not in accord with a 
conception of mind as a rigid set of predetermined 
dispositions. The present hypothesis retains this 
element of rigidity although it abandons the notion 
of innate aggressiveness. Now while there is doubt- 
less some relation between frustration and aggression, 
many may wonder whether it is justifiable to lay it 
down even as a hypothesis that frustration always 
leads to aggression. Such a theory implies an essen- 
tial biological connexion holding between the two 
processes. But may not the relationship be culturally 
rather than biologically determined ? If so, it is an 
‘accidental’ rather than a necessary association. 
Before this possibility can be wholly excluded, it 
needs to be demonstrated that no individual can 
respond to frustration unaggressively such as would 
seem to be the case, for example, in maternal con- 
duct in general or possibly in ‘turning the other 
cheek’ or in masochistic behaviour. The eagerness 
to find a ‘law of Nature’ has evidently tempted the 
investigators to presume, too hastily, the existence of 
a necessary relationship. Since perfect interdepend- 
ence of two variables rarely, if ever, seems to be 
encountered in human measurement, this alone would 
suffice to cast doubt on the validity of the hypothesis 
as it stands. 

There is yet another difficulty. According to the 
view put forward, frustration and aggression appear 
to be opposite ends of one continuous event or ex- 
perience with an arbitrary line of division between 
them, for if the relationship between the two pro- 
cesses is invariant, who is to say when the experience 
of frustration terminates and the impulse of aggressive- 
ness begins? It is doubtful whether anything is 
gained by defining aggression ‘independently’ of frus- 
tration and whether it is logically justifiable to do so. 

The limited scope of the hypothesis is brought out 
most, perhaps, in the relatively little light it throws 
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upon the most obvious and important kind of 
aggressive behaviour of all, namely, collective 
aggression or warfare. An early promise (p. 19) of 
the authors to bring ‘“‘wife-beating and war’ within 
&@ common universe of discourse appears to be over- 
looked in subsequent pages. The only serious refer- 
ence to the subject is the familiar observation (p. 64) 
that in view of the process of displacement of 
aggression from in-group to out-group, “one, though 
only: one, of the conditions of avoiding war is to 
diminish intra-social frustration”. It. may be noted 
in passing that there are weighty considerations 
against any view which sees in a group phenomenon 
like modern warfare merely a summation of the 
effects of the frustrations of individuals. For that 
matter, it is exceedingly doubtful whether individual 
frustration or, indeed, any process of individual 
behaviour as such, can be given any primary signific- 
ance in explaining an organized group phenomenon 
like modern war. 3 : 

The authors’ treatment of criminality calls for a 
few words of comment. They regard the incidence 
of crime as a function of the discrepancy between 
frustration, on one hand, and anticipation of punish- 
ment on the other. If both these factors are of 
high or if both are of low degree, or if the former is 
low and the latter is high, then crimes will tend to 
be few ; if, however, frustration is high and anticipa- 
tion of punishment is low, then crimes will tend to 
be many. The difficulty here, as indeed with the 
subject as a whole, is to find some measuring scale 
for the basic variables. What is a unit of aggression 
or of frustration ? Can we ever say that one person 
is twice as frustrated or twice as aggressive as an- 
other ? This difficulty is fundamental and lies at the 
root of mental measurement. So long as the investi- 
gator is content with statistical units or abstract 
frames of reference for classifying human behaviour, 
the difficulty can be evaded even if the results are 
psychologically not very satisfying. But the authors 
here are more ambitious. They wish to find a few 
common psychological denominators under which to 
embrace all the diverse phenomena of crime. They 
try to do this in an indirect way which is not very 
convincing. Crime is assumed to be a species of 
aggression simply because it is supposed to be a 
response to frustration. This supposition is, in turn, 
based on correlations between the incidence of crime 
and economic, vocational and educational status, 
intelligence, age, health, physical appearance and 
other factors. To use these latter observations and 
their interpretation as evidence of the frustration— 
aggression hypothesis is to beg the question. More- 
over, a large proportion of crimes such as larceny or 
offences against property without violence do not 
fall under the authors’ definition of aggression as “an 
act whose goal-response is injury to an organism 
(or organism surrogate)’’. 

The fact that the divorced population provide a 
disproportionate number of convicted persons is re- 
garded by the authors as “the most dramatic demon- 
stration of all of the role of frustration in the causa- 
tion of criminality” (p. 91),.the assumption being 
that divorce is usually a frustrating event. It seems 
to be overlooked that divorced persons are a selected 
and possibly maladjusted group and, hence, what- 
ever factors lead to the break-up of their marriages 
may also contribute to their increased criminality. 

While feeling that the main hypothesis has not 
been adequately formulated, the reader will be amply 
rewarded by the many illuminating remarks scattered 
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through the pages, particularly in Chapters 4 and 5. 
One example may be mentioned. The authors point 
out that the cathartic effect of aggressiveness which 
follows frustration serves only to reduce the secondary 
instigation produced by frustration not, as is com- 
monly assumed, the strength of the primary instiga- 
tion which suffered frustration. 

The frustration-aggression hypothesis, even with 
limited scope, is not simply of academic interest. All 
those charged with the care and upbringing of 
children, with the management of personnel in the 
various spheres of industrial and social life are fre- 
quently confronted by individuals in their charge 
who react in a hostile manner to unavoidable frustra- 
tions. This clear discussion of the problems of adjust- 
ment which individuals must face in any society 
should be of much practical value. Further verifica- 
tion of the theoretical basis will be welcomed. 

JOHN COHEN. 





BERKELEY’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
NOTES 


Philosophical Commentaries, generally called the 
Commonplace Book 

By George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. An editio 

diplomatica transcribed and edited with Intro- 

duction and Notes by Prof. A. A. Luce. Pp. xli-+-486. 

(London and Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson and fons, 

Ltd., 1944.) 73s. 6d. net. 


HE manuscript generally, but inaptly, called 

“‘Berkeley’s Commonplace Book” is a document 
of unique interest in philosophical literature. Berkeley 
took his B.A. at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1704 at 
the age of nineteen. In 1709 and 1710 he published 
his “New Theory of Vision” and his “Principles of 
Human Knowledge”, the two works on which his 
philosophical fame has always rested. Berkeley’s 
ideas were novel, but very clear and articulate, and 
skilfully argued in these books. The only thinkers 
to compare with him, who advanced so far so quickly, 
are Descartes and Hume. It is most fortunate that 
we can examine the notebook in which he recorded 
his philosophical reflexions during this short period 
of intense mental activity. Prof. Luce considers that 
the notes were written during 1707-8, and that 
Berkeley probably had before him a preliminary 
draft of his theories. Thus the “Commonplace Book” 
shows how his first thoughts were altered and im- 
proved until they attained their first published form, 
never greatly altered alterwards. 

The manuscript was discovered by Campbell Fraser 
and published in 1871 in his edition of Berkeley’s 
works. Unfortunately, Fraser failed to notice that 
the two notebooks Berkeley used had been bound 
together in the wrong order, so that his text is con- 
fusing. G. A. Johnston’s edition of 1930 corrects 
the principal error in chronological order. Prof. Luce, 
however, finds that Johnston has still got some entries 
misplaced. There are also other inaccuracies in the 
two earlier texts. Moreover, the original document 
was damaged by sea water when Berkeley had it 
with him on his travels. Parts were difficult to 
decipher in Fraser’s day and are now much worse. 
Prof. Luce has therefore undertaken to produce a 
complete type-facsimile of all the entries of philo- 
sophical interest, with erasures, alterations and later 
remarks all in place. In addition he has provided 
copious and very necessary notes, cross-references 
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and indexes. The value of these can be seen by taking 
an example at random. Entry No. 526 reads: 
“Locke says the modes of simple Ideas besides ex- 
tension and number are counted by degrees. I deny 
there are any modes or degrees of simple Ideas. 
What he terms such are complex Ideas as I have 
prov’d by Green”. This is cryptic enough. However, 
given the correct reference to Locke, to several other 
entries in the “Commonplace Book” and to Berkeley’s 
published work, we can then see how Locke’s tenta- 
tive, stumbling but very suggestive analysis of per- 
ceptual processes stimulated Berkeley’s more precise 
mind; how Berkeley gradually clarified his own 
thinking and terminology to produce a different, far 
more definite (perhaps more erroneous) statement. 
Prof. Luce provides a guide to these interconnexions 
that will save readers much hard work and many 
misunderstandings. 

Students of Berkeley for many generations to 
come will be grateful to Prof. Luce for this fine piece 
of work, to his publishers and printers who have 
shown. that good craftsmanship is still possible after 
nearly five years of total war, and to Trinity College, 
where Berkeley’s thinking was fostered and where his 
memory is still honoured as it should be. 

A. D. Rrrcouiz. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL TEXT-BOOK 


Elementary Mathematical Astronomy 
By C. W. C. Barlow and Dr. G. H. Bryan. 
edition, revised by Sir Harold Spencer Jones. 
vili+388. (London: 
Ltd., 1944.) 12s. 6d. 


HIS book belongs to the peculiar class inter- 

mediate between the popular work on astronomy 
on one hand and the serious technical treatise on the 
other. The scope of the class is otherwise not easily 
defined in precise terms. Sir Robert Ball, who made 
a distinctly elegant contribution to it, confessed that 
the effort had caused him great and apparently un- 
expected difficulty. Simon Newcomb, whose work 
on the popular side had been as conspicuously success. 
ful as his labours in mathematical astronomy were 
of the most distinguished, once ventured into a 
similar field belonging to neither. In acknowledging 
frankly an error brought to his notice he showed him- 
self-conscious of a pitfall to which the expert is liable 
in the attempt to make a statement adapted to the 
intelligence of readers less gifted than his usua’ 
audience. 

Neither of the two original authors of the present 
text-book belonged to the ranks of the professiona’ 
astronomer. That it possessed merits of a distinct 
kind is attested by the fact that it has outlived hal: 
a century, during which it has reached a fifth edition 
while the number of impressions demanded has beer 
far more numerous. The third edition (1923) receivec 
the revision of Dr. A. C. D. Crommelin. But it may be 
suspected that the survival of the book is due in nc 
small degree to the English mania for examination: 
and the demand fostered thereby. It has now re 
ceived a fresh lease of life at the hands of a most 
eminent editor who has done his work well. Yei 
there remain traces of that aridity which is a natura 
outcome of its origin. It may be hoped that wher 
war-time restrictions are removed an editor 
eminently qualified, will see his way to expound th: 
subject with greater freedom in his own manner. 
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